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sceptre of Sophites, and the stick or club of the Sobii,
because I think it highly probable that the caducous on
the coin under review may be only a Hellenised form of
the actual sceptre of Sophites. I am led to this inference
by the fact that I have found the peculiar symbol, which
forms the top of the caduceus, on numerous coins and
seals of ancient Taxila, as well as on a single gold orna-
ment which I extracted from a tope at Manikyala. A
similar symbol, but with three prongs, is of common
occurrence on the Buddhist monuments of India, where it
is found either as an independent symbol, or attached to
the top of a stick or a flag-staff. In the same way there-
fore the two-pronged symbol of Taxila may have been
used either as the top of a sceptre or of a flagstaff. Its
frequent occurrence on the local coins and seals shows
that it must have possessed some peculiar significance
amongst the people of North-western India.

Another explanation of the caduceus on this coin has
also occurred to me in connection with the type of the
cock, in the word subhd or sobhd, which in Sanskrit means
"light or splendour/7as well as "beauty," and which is
therefore one of the commonest terms now in use for the
dawn or daybreak. The cock, as the herald of the dawn,
may possibly be only a punning allusion to another deriva-
tion of the name of the prince, a custom which was
familiar to the Greeks on the coins of Himera, on which
the cock, as the herald of day, i^epa, clearly refers to
the name of the place. The caduceus, or herald's wand,
would therefore be only a secondary symbol in connection
with the cock as a herald. The other derivation here
alluded to is from sobha, "light/' and huta, "calling/'
that is, the proclaimer of light, or herald of day. Sobha-
huta would naturally be shortened to Sobhuta^ which is
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